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An Easter Greeting from the Editor 


Dear WEE WISDOM Readers: 

Have you noticed that once every two or three years Easter Sunday 
seems to get in a hurry and slips in in March? That happens this year. 
So you had better buy yourself a frostproof Easter bonnet this year and 
be sure that your new spring coat has a nice warm lining! 

Easter is such a happy season that your editors felt that they wanted 
to do something to add to the occasion, Therefore they have brought 
out the color work in your March WEE WIspoM in magenta and green 
instead of the usual red and blue. We hope you like it. 

Easter is truly a glorious season whether it comes in March or in 
April, for it brings us a feeling of newness. At this season life begins 
to stir in everything; the fields begin to show a soft, fresh green; tree 
buds burst into leaf and bloom; baby lambs call to their mothers, and 
mother hens cluck to baby chicks; young colts and calves frisk in the 
pastures. 

The stir of new life is in us too, and we want to change things 
about and freshen them up. Mother feels the urge to do her spring 
housecleaning, and boys and girls want to throw off heavy clothing 
and wear light sweaters and anklets. They want to go without hats 
and race with the wind and play marbles and fly kites. 

Easter does something else for us that is splendid. It makes us 
feel that we want to forget any ugly feelings we may have had in the 
winter, and be kinder than we have ever been before, more truthful, 
more loyal to friends and teachers and parents. Christ arose on Easter 
Day, and the very best that is in us rises up in our mind and asks us to 
live beautifully. 

May the Easter bells ring happily for you. 
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By Marion Doyle — 
—Mareh-never walks; in fact he bounces! a 
There he goes, tearing the brown-leaf flounces 
Off Earth’s tattered winter dress, 
Flinging her a new gown of green loveliness. 
He gives the sleeping trees a shake, 
Shouting: “It’s time to get up! Awake! 
Hang out your banners, maples and willows! 


Up, sleepy snowdrop!” He snatches the pillows 

- From under the heads of the shy violets; 
ght Whirls like a dervish and pirouettes, 
ren Shouting the while he capers and reels, 

’ “Up! Up! you lie-a-beds! Spring’s on 
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Chapter 1 


PRIDE LEAVES HOME 


HE LITTLE brown pony wiggled his ears and 

came to a stop in the middle of the path. Jet 
Stockwell, with his cap pushed over on the side of 
his head, sat motionless on the pony’s back. The day 
was cold and dreary, but Jet waited. Then he 
whistled long and loud. It was the fifteenth time, 
maybe the twentieth, that he had raised that same 
long, keen, eager note. 

Jet listened. The pony stood quiet, his front legs 
straight, his head up, waiting as if he too were 
listening. ‘“Something’s happened,” Jet said aloud, 
half to himself, half to the pony, “or Pride would 
be here to go home with us. Pride is not the kind 
of dog that would willingly stay away when called. 
He is the best dog in the whole world.” 

On a homestead a boy has many duties. It was 
Jet's chore each evening to go to the shallows at 
the creek and break the ice so the oxen could have 
a drink of fresh water when he drove them up from 
the stubble field to the corral for the night. Pride 
always went with him, running ahead, frisking in 
and out among the bushes, or chasing off up the 
creek between the tall trees. 

Today Jet had broken the ice when he brought 
the oxen to the water. He sat on the pony’s back and 
watched them lower their heads and gulp the cold 
water, their sides swelling with each draught. He 
watched them as they left the drinking place to go 
slowly up the path that led to the open and to the 
log cabin. When he whistled for Pride, it was time 
for him to follow the oxen. The whistle’s echo 
sounded faintly, but there was no rustle of leaves, 
no answering bark. He whistled again, but was only 
reminded how very still bare trees and a frozen 
creek can be when evening comes. 

Jet turned the pony’s head and rode up the creek 
in the direction that Pride had gone, but he saw 
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no sign of the truant dog. So he returned to the 
shallows. He whistled again and again, but Pride 
did not come. Still Jet waited. 

The wind had risen and was moaning through 
the leafless branches of the trees that stood by the 
side of the path. The sky was 
gray. Dead leaves were piled 


against the clumps of dry brush 
that stood along the creek bank. 
In front of Jet, on the way to- 
ward the cabin, the path led to 
higher ground. Here the earth 
was swept bare and was hard 
and dry from the winter winds. 
Jet shivered and drew his home- 
spun jacket closer around his 
shoulders. He buttoned it at the 
throat. 

“Come on,” Jet said to the 
pony. “We had better go back 
to the cabin. I shouldn’t like 
Mother to know what is keep- 
ing us so late.” His eyes bright- 
ened for a moment. ‘Maybe 
Pride has gone home and is 
waiting for us there.” He shook 
his head. “I can’t believe that. 
Pride never left this way before 
when he came with us to the 
shallows. He may scout around 
among the bushes and trees, 
even go out of sight, but he 
always comes back when I 
whistle.” He added as an after- 
thought, “Always before today he has.” 

Jet pressed his heels against the pony’s sides, and 
he was off with a long, smooth lope. The cabin 
came into view. Supper was ready. Jet knew by the 
way the dark smoke puffed and rolled from the 
chimney. Fresh logs had been put on, and the coals 
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stirred for faster burning. 

On late afternoons and evenings when Mother 
was cooking johnnycake for supper they did not put 
fresh logs on the fire. Instead Mother raked the live 
coals out on the hearth and covered them over with 
ashes. Then she nestled the big iron skillet in them, 
being very careful to bring more ashes up well 
around the skillet’s sides. Then she poured in the 
johnnycake batter and popped on the big lid. 

When Mother was cooking johnnycake the smoke 
was thin and white. Some- 
times you could not see it 
coming from the chimney 
at all; that is, unless you 
were near the cabin. But 
as soon as the johnnycake 
was done, Mother pulled 
it over on the hearth to 
keep it warm. Then she 


that was not all. There was a big empty feeling 
somewhere inside him that even Mother's johnnycake 
could not fill. That empty feeling would stay until 
Pride came home. 

Jet swung down from his pony and threw the rein 
over the post that stood near the door of the cabin. 
Sarah came around the corner with a basket of chips. 


Jet looked at her lovingly. She was his sister and 


only ten years old. He must not tell her—at least 
not yet—that Pride was lost. 

Jet knew how his own 
heart felt. He was a boy 


thirteen years old; and 
Mother said he was big 
for his age. No, he would 
not tell Sarah. It was the 
place of a pioneer boy to 
be thoughtful of others, 
brave, and to shield the 
women folk. Mothers and 
sisters must be saved as 
many hardships and heart- 
aches as possible. Both 
ee Father and Uncle John, 
who lived with them, had 
aid said so. They had not told 


stirred up the coals and put on. fresh logs. The 
smoke from this fire was dark, almost black, just 
as it was now. 

Jet put his hand on his stomach. There was an 
empty feeling as he thought of the johnnycake that 
he knew waited on the hearth. He was hungry. But 


of the Indian tracks that 
they found along the 
creek bank where they 
had felled the logs to’ 
build the cabin. The In- 
dian turned out to be 
friendly, but Father and Uncle John had saved the 
family all uneasiness until they made sure. 

Jet straightened his shoulders. He was proud to 
be a pioneer boy, helping his father and mother 
make a new home in a new country. He managed a 
smile as he met Sarah’s eager eyes. “Jetty, I have 
been carrying chips into the cabin for the longest 
time. And do you know’’—Sarah set the basket down 
at her feet, and her eyes grew big and round as she 
continued—"'the chickens went to roost about three 
o'clock this afternoon? When it turned so dark and 
gloomy they thought it was evening. Mother said 
she had heard that that was a sign of bad weather. 
So right away she got the almanac that Grandmother 
put in the carryall when we left the blue-grass coun- 
try. And sure enough, in the Middle West, it said, 
there would be cold winds and ‘falling’ weather.” 

“Falling weather?” Jet looked at his sister ques- 
tioningly. ‘“What’s that?” 

Sarah tossed her head. Before she had leaned over 
Mother’s shoulder that very afternoon and read 
where Mother's finger pointed, she had not known. 


The pony stood quiet, 
as if he too were 
listening. 
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But she knew now: ‘Falling weather? Why, that’s 
when something falls right out of the sky like rain, 
or hail, or snow. Well, it only rains in the summer- 
time, for in winter it’s too cold. And it does not hail 
in the winter either unless something very unusual 
happens. So Mother said the natural thing to expect 
was snow and that it was likely to start any time.” 
The big empty feeling inside Jet grew bigger and 
bigger as he thought of Pride’s being lost somewhere 
and snow coming. His eyes were troubled, but Sarah 
did not notice; for just then 


her arm up and down, up and down. The brass bell 
ding-donged, and all who were outside knew that 
supper was waiting. Uncle John stuck the pitchfork 
in the stack, high out of reach of the oxen. He put 
his arm around Jet’s shoulders as they started toward 
the lighted doorway. “Jet, I wouldn’t be surprised 
if Pride didn’t join those barking dogs.” 

“You mean that he ran away from us?” Jet asked 
unbelievingly. 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that,” Uncle John reasoned. 
“Pride loves you and Sarah 


she leaned over to pick up a 


and all of us. But it’s been a 


few chips that had fallen off . long time since he has played 
the basket. Then with the Eastertide or hunted with other dogs. 
basket on her arm she hur- , Your young Indian friend 
ried into the cabin. By Nell Goodale Price Running Deer has never 


Jet saw his father come 
from the shed back of the 
cabin with two big buckets 
full of milk. He waved to 
him; then went on out to the 
corral where Uncle John was 
putting hay in the feed racks. 
Jet climbed up on the rail 
fence. “Have you seen Pride 
this afternoon, late?” he 
asked. 


Petaled heart as white as snow, 
Dew-bright in the sun’s first ray, 
Each small rose of Jericho 
Bursts in bloom on Easter day. 
“Christ is risen; spring is here,”. 
They rejoice, and far and wide 
Birds join in their song of cheer: 
“Happy, happy Eastertide!” 


brought a dog with him 
when coming to the creek, 
has he?” 

“No,” Jet answered. 

“You see, it’s been several 
months since Pride has 
seen a dog or even heard 
one bark. When we came 
West in the covered wagons, 
there were many dogs with 
him. But since we settled 


Uncle John stopped. ‘No, 

I thought he went to the shallows with you. I saw 
him following, close at the pony’s heels as you gal- 
loped away from the yard.” 

“He was with me for a while,” Jet explained. 
“Then he chased off among the bushes along the 
creek. He usually does that. But he doesn’t go far, 
and he always comes back as soon as I whistle. This 
evening I whistled and whistled and waited and 
waited, but he did not come.” 

“Hu-um,” said Uncle John as he pushed his hat 
back and rubbed his forehead. “I did hear dogs bay- 
ing and barking late this afternoon over in the direc- 
tion of the settlement. Sounded as if the dogs had 
treed something. I wondered then if some one had 
waited this late in the season to go for supplies, or 
if some traveler was passing through and had 
stopped to make camp. Dogs don’t wander about the 
country alone.” 

Jet jumped from the fence. He wanted to know 
what connection his uncle thought there was between 
the barking of those dogs and the disappearance of 
Pride. “Do you suppose Pride heard them? And 
would he try to join them if he did?” 

Before Uncle John had time to answer either ques- 
tion, the cabin door was opened sending light from 
the blazing fire out into the darkness. Mother swung 
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on the homestead he has 
been alone as far as dogs are concerned. I wouldn’t 
be surprised that when he heard the dogs bark he 
was off like a flash, not knowing it would take him 
so far from home.” 

“But, Uncle John,” Jet persisted, “will he come 
back to us?” 

“Yes, I imagine you will see him in the next day 
or two. Most dogs can find their way home if—if 
they are not detained.” 

“Or if the scent of their tracks isn’t covered with 
snow,” Jet said in a low tone. 

Jet and Uncle John joined the others around the 
table then, and Mother poured the milk. The room 
was warm and cozy. Wood was stacked high in each 
corner by the fireplace. Sarah had filled the bin with 
chips. Bags of dried berries and vegetables hung 
from the rafters under the roof. Barrels of meal and 
buckets of molasses stood in a row along the wall. 

Jet looked around the table. Father, Mother, Uncle 
John, Sarah, and baby Lonny, who was nearing 
three, were there. Their faces glowed in the fire- 
light. What fun they had had on the long journey 
westward, riding in the covered wagon all day and 
sleeping under the stars at night. How happy and 
comfortable they were now in the new log cabin. 
Life on the homestead was interesting and good. 
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Then he swallowed hard. Pride must be found. He 
must. 

Baby Lonny drank the rest of his milk and slipped 
from the bench to the floor. “Come, Pride. Come, 
Pride,” he called. He pulled at Jet’s sleeve. “Where's 
Pride?” During the day the dog belonged to Jet 
and Sarah as they wandered over the pastures and 
fields, but in the evening he was Lonny’s. The two 
of them would have a romp in front of the fire be- 
fore Lonny’s bedtime. 

Jet looked at Uncle John and then at the others 
around the table. “I don’t know,” he told them. 
Then he explained how Pride had gone with him to 
the shallows, but when he was ready to return home 
the dog could not be found. “Uncle John thinks he 
may know the reason. If he is mistaken, then some- 
thing must have happened to Pride.” 

Sarah’s eyes filled with tears. “Why, Pride is one 
of the family. We must not lose him. When a snow- 


Mother left her place at the table and went over 
to the bench near the fire. ““Come here, Sarah,” she 
said. 

Obediently Sarah took her place beside her mother. 
“Do you remember the talk we had this very after- 
noon and the things we planned to do this winter?” 
Mother asked. 

“About school? I mean, about there being no 
school ?”’ Sarah sobbed. ‘“Yes, Mother, I remember.” 

“We decided that you and Jet would help each 
other to learn what was in the few books that we 
were able to bring with us. But we also decided that 
some of the greatest and most important things 
were not to be learned from books. Do you remem- 
ber that too?” 

“Yes,” Sarah nodded. 

“What are some of the things to be learned out- 
side of books?” 

Sarah brushed away a tear. ““Unselfishness,” she an- 

swered. 


“That is one thing,” Mother told 


storm is coming too.” She hurried from the table 
and ran to the door. But it was dark outside. There 
was no moon or stars to greet her with their friendly 
gleam. The air was cold and raw and damp. Big 
tears rolled down her cheeks. She turned to Uncle 
John, who never failed her, no matter what her 
trouble might be. “Can’t you go out and find him 
and bring him home before the snow comes?” she 
begged. ‘‘Please.” 


M 


her, “But there is another—some- 
thing that you need very much this 
evening.” When Sarah did not an- 
swer, Mother said; ‘Try to think of 
something else that we thought 
would be a good lesson, a lesson 
well worth the time spent on it even 
if we took the whole winter learn- . 
ing it.” 

Sarah hung her head, crossed her 
feet, and smoothed her apron care- 
fully over her knees. ‘‘Patience,” she 
whispered to Mother, who still 
waited beside her on the bench. 

“Don’t you think this is a splendid 
night to begin practicing it?’ Mother 


Sarah hung her head. 


asked as she took Lonny upon her 

knee. 

—- Jet and Sarah washed the dishes 
while Father and Uncle John oiled 
their boots. Sarah was hanging up 

the last pan when a loud knock sounded on the door. 

Father crossed the room and lifted the latch. The 
door was blown open. Snow hit and bit at his face. 

The storm that had threatened all day had arrived. 

On the step stood a lone man, his head lowered to 

keep the blowing snow from his eyes. In his arms he 

carried a bundle with the long ends of his warm 
woolly scarf tucked closely around it. 

(To be continued ) 
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By Sara Sloane McCarty 


Pictures by Lola M. Russell 


OSE WATCHED anxiously while Roderigo cut 

a short green branch from his geranium plant and 
set it in a pot of moist earth and sand. 

“Will it really grow?” José asked doubtfully. 

"Si, si,” replied Roderigo, his white teeth gleaming 
as he smiled at his friend. ““The geranium slip needs 
only sun and water.” 

José sighed with relief. “Without the slip I should 
have nothing to give the Sefiora for Easter,” he said. 
“Do you think she will like it?’ Once again he 
searched his friend’s face earnestly. 

“$i! She will like it,” Roderigo assured him. 

José looked out across the desert toward the cluster 
of trees that shaded the home of Sefiora Wilson. 
Happy thoughts crowded to his mind as he looked. 
Good times, love, and understanding abided in that 
house; more happiness than he had ever dreamed 
possible. He glanced again at the little geranium 
slip. “It is not enough,” he sighed, “‘but it is the best 
I can do.” 

Nothing could repay the kind Sefiora for all her 
goodness to José. When the directors of the boys’ 
school had decided that José needed rest and sun- 
shine, Mrs. Wilson had invited him to her desert 
home. There every day she had given him good rich 
goat’s milk, the crisp tortillas or flat bread that he 
liked so much, and vegetables from her desert gar- 
den. Every day she watched him grow browner and 
stronger under the sun, but best of all, she treated 
him as if he were her own son. That was the part 
José marveled at. He had never known any treatment 
like it, for José had never lived anywhere except at 
the boys’ school. Now for Easter he had planned 
this gift—a plant that he himself would raise— 
something for the Sefiora to remember him by after 
he had returned to school. 

Roderigo understood how José felt and wanted to 
help him. Roderigo lived in a tiny cabin of adobe 
brick with his great-uncle Ramon, who worked for 
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He hid his face against the cool white 
porch post before he spoke. 
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the power company that brought electricity across 
the desert. Every day while his uncle was away 
Roderigo tended the cabin and watched the bean 
kettle so that it would not boil dry. Sometimes Uncle 
Ramon did not return at night, and then Roderigo 
was very lonely. 

“Guess what I am going to do on Easter Sunday,” 
José urged. 

“You will go to the church,” Roderigo guessed 
wisely. For did not every one go to the church on 
Easter Sunday ? 

“Of course!” laughed José. “But more than that. 
I am to sing a song the Sefiora 
taught me!” 

“All by yourself?’ marveled 
Roderigo. 

“All by myself!’ Even José’s 
voice was awed at the wonder of 
it. “Then in the afternoon I shall 
go back to school.” He tried to 
smile at Roderigo, but his heart 
was heavy at the thought of leav- 
ing his beloved Sefiora Wilson. 

He had never told Roderigo the 
exciting make-believe game he had 
been playing. He had begun the 
game that first night after Sefiora 
Wilson had tucked him into bed. José pretended that 
she was really his mother and that the Wilson 
rancho was his home. He pretended that he was 
never going away, that he would live there forever 
and ever. Of course José knew he was only playing 
a make-believe game, and he did not mind. It was 
great fun even if it was to come to an end on Easter 
Sunday. At least he had thought he did not mind— 
until today. 

“Let us go to the canyon to gather colored stones,” 
he said quickly to Roderigo. “I want to take a whole 
bagful to the school.” 


So on Monday the two boys gathered stones, and 
on Tuesday they played ball together. They filled 
every day to the brim with things to do so that José 
would have no time to think about going away. 
Roderigo was glad to be busy too. 

It was on Friday that the wonderful surprise came 
to José. He came down to breakfast in the cool patio 
where Mrs. Wilson awaited him. This morning Mr. 
Wilson was there also. They looked important and 
happy, as if they had something exciting to tell him. 

“José,” Mrs. Wilson began, “we have something 
to tell you.” 

José waited smiling. 

“You like it here, do you not, José?” asked Mr. 
Wilson heartily. 


'Si, si, senor,” José cried earnestly. Surely they had 
not found him lacking in gratitude? 

“Would you like to stay?” Mrs. Wilson asked 
softly. 

“Oh, sefora!” José’s eyes answered the question. 

“Then you need not think of going back to the 
school, José,” she said. 

“We want to adopt a boy,” Mr. Wilson explained. 
“We have none of our own, you know.” — 

“Adopt?” José was puzzled. 

“It means,” Mrs. Wilson said, “that you would 
be our son.” 

José’s eyes filled and his throat 
felt choked and queer. He hid his 
face against the cool white porch 
post before he spoke haltingly. “I 
shall try to be a good son, se#ora.” 

His dream had come true! He 
was to live with the Wilsons for- 
ever and ever; be their son. The 
vision of long days filled with sun- 
shine and peace and contentment 
stretched out ahead of him. He 
felt glad that he was to sing at 
church on Easter Sunday. He 
wanted to give thanks to the good 
God that had brought this hap- 
piness to him. 

Now to tell Roderigo! He raced over the: sand 
to the small cabin. Roderigo would rejoice with him, : 
for now they could be together every day. But when 
he reached the cabin, no merry face greeted him at 
the door. From somewhere inside came the low 
sound of someone sobbing softly. José knew that 
even though Roderigo were in trouble, José must not 
let him know that he had heard him weeping. He 
began to whistle loudly and to walk up and down 
noisily outside the window. By and by Roderigo came 
to the door. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘it is you, José! I am glad you have 
come.” 

José was bursting to tell his good news, but 
when he saw Roderigo’s sad face he could not. “Is 
all well with you?” he asked. 


“No.” Roderigo looked at him sorrowfully. “I 
too must go away, José.” 

“Away?” 

“Yes, to Mexico,” Roderigo said dully. “Last night 
and for many nights my uncle Ramon did not come 
home. Today officials came from the town. They say 
that my uncle has gone away and that I have no one 
here to care for me. But in Mexico there is a relative, 
a cousin. I must go to her.” 


His eyes flashed. “I do not want to go! I want to 
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be an American, José! In my heart I am an American. 
Why must I leave America?” 

“Is there no other way?” José asked. 

“There is a way, the people said, if some one here 
agrees to care for me. But I have no one here but 
Uncle Ramon, and he is gone.” 

“I have a plan!” cried José. “The good Sefior 
Wilson! Do not despair, Roderigo. Wait until I try 
my plan!” José was off down the road. 

When José found Mr. Wilson in his garden, his 


. courage began to ebb away. 


“Senor,” be began hesitantly, “if you were to 
adopt two boys——” 

“Two boys!” cried Mr. Wilson, putting down his 
shovel and smiling at him, “Don’t tell me you’ve 
turned out to be twins!” 

“No, sefor.” José smiled at the joke. “But just 
suppose I could be two boys—would you like it?” 

Mr. Wilson looked puzzled. “You mean would I 
like to have two boys here?” 

“Well, now, José.” Mr. Wilson sat down and put 
his arm about the boy’s shoulders. “I want my son 
to have an education, the best I can afford. I don’t 
want him to lack for any of the good things. That 
is why I chose just one boy so that I could give him 
everything he needs to make a success in life.” 

José was silent for a long time. Then he arose. 
“Thank you, sefior,” he said. “I understand.” 

He walked back along the road toward Roderigo’s 
cabin, but this time his feet dragged. His wonderful 
plan had not worked after all. Sefior Wilson could 
not afford two boys. They ate too much, wore out 
too many shoes. José could understand how that was. 
But Roderigo, what would become of him? It was 
not fair. He, José, who had done nothing to deserve 
it, was offered a fine home and love and care; while 
Roderigo, who was very worthy, had no one. Why, 
he would even have to leave America! 

To José’s way of thinking, nothing could be worse 
than to be banished from the land of opportunity. 
Why, at school they had sung songs about George 
Washington and the flag. 

“My country! ’T is of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing!” 
How José loved that song! Roderigo loved it too. 
They had talked together about the splendid things 
they would do for America when they grew up. 
And now Roderigo was to be sent away! 

Sefior Wilson could care for only one boy—only 
one boy—the words began to burn in José’s mind. 
One boy need not necessarily mean José. It could 
mean Roderigo instead! The Sefiora could learn to 
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love Roderigo just as she loved José. Roderigo was 
almost as old as José. They even looked somewhat 
alike. The Sefiora might be unhappy about it at 
first, but she would be glad to save a boy who was 
being sent away from America. José could explain 
all to her. No, perhaps she would not understand 
at once. He had better have everything planned and 
leave a note. 

José was so intent on saving Roderigo that he had 
almost forgotten what would happen to him. He 
would have to go back to the school. There would 
be no Sefiora Wilson to sing to him at the school, 
no Sefior Wilson who always liked to have a boy 
near him outdoors. There would be no happy eve- 
nings spent by the fireplace, no trips to gather 
colored stones. But he had to go, and quickly too, 
before the people from the town could take Roderigo 
away. That meant he had to miss the Easter church 
services. A lump rose in his throat, but he swallowed 
it sternly. He had to help Roderigo. Anything was 
better than to have his friend leave America. 

“Roderigo! Roderigo!” he shouted. “Everything 
is ready. We must work quickly!” 

Hastily José told Roderigo what he must do. He 
was to bathe and then dress himself in a suit of 
José’s clothing, which José would bring him at night- 
fall. Then he was to come to the rancho where José 
would let him into the patio. From there he must 
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Jose was bursting to tell the good news. 


climb the trellis to José’s room, undress himself and 
climb into bed—all before the moon rose. 

“But where will you be, José?” cried Roderigo. 

“Never mind that, Roderigo. Only do as I say 
and everything will be well.” He was gone before 
Roderigo could question him more closely. 

That night before the moon rose José placed the 
tiny geranium plant on the table by his bed, tucked 
a note in front of it where the Sefiora would surely 
see it, and clambered carefully down the trellis be- 
neath his window. At the door of the patio Roderigo 
was waiting. “Sh!” cautioned José. “Sefiora Wilson 
is in the living room. Be very careful!” 

He waited to see his friend safely inside the bed- 
room. Then he gave one last look toward the win- 
dow below where his beloved Sefiora sat reading. He 
hoped that she would understand and forgive him 
for this thing that he had to do. 

“Adios,” he whispered softly, using the Spanish 
word for good-by. 

The road ahead of him was long. José did not 
know how far it was to the city where the boys’ 
school was. But he knew that on the desert one must 
follow the highway. If he could cover most of the 
distance in the night, he would not have so much 
heat to endure next day. The moon would be out 
soon. Then he could easily see ahead. 


As he tramped along José thought of the letter 
he had written. After many attempts in English he 
had written the note in Spanish, for only in that 
gentle language could he express the sorrow and 
love in his heart. He had written: 

“Dear Sefiora: Do not think your José ungrateful. 
I have gone away that you might adopt instead my 
friend Roderigo, who has no one. If you do not keep 
him, he must leave America. That would be too sad, 
senora. My heart could not bear it. Accept from me 


this Easter gift as token of my gratitude. Your José. 

The moon was not rising. Instead black clouds 
were gathering and the desert wind was rising, cold 
and sinister. Desert storms were fierce and sudden. 
Dry stream beds became roaring torrents, sweeping 
across the low places in the highway and carrying 
everything before them. There would be no town 
near for another ten miles. What was José to do? 
He thought carefully of what Sefior Wilson had told 
him to do in an emergency. ‘‘Stay on a hill until the 
water lowers,” he had said. José was on a high hill 
now. So instead of trying to go on he sat down near 
the highway to wait. 

The rain came and drenched his clothing. The 
wind blew as if it meant to blow him away. While 
he shivered in the lonely night, José’s heart was glad, 
for he had given Roderigo a home. No matter what 
might happen to him now, he could always think of 
Roderigo and his happy home with the Sefiora. 

The lights of a car brightened the road from the 
direction he had come. It splashed through the water 
that roared across the road at the bottom of the hill 
and swept on up the highway. Its lights fell on José. 

A voice called out, ‘José! Are you all right?” It 
was Sefior and Sefiora Wilson and Roderigo. They 
had come to take him home. 

“Oh, José!” cried Mrs. Wilson. ‘““Why didn’t you 
tell me?” 

“If you had only explained about Roderigo!” Mr. 
Wilson said. 

“They want me to stay too,” Roderigo put in joy- 
ously. 

“But you can afford only one boy, sefor,” José 
insisted. 

“Never mind that,” Mr. Wilson said heartily. 

“We've talked it all over,” Mrs. Wilson said gen- 
tly. “Having two boys will mean that each will have 
to help and share with the other. But a boy who was 
willing to give up his home for a friend will not 
mind sharing all that he has with that friend.” 

Later as the Sefiora tucked José into bed alongside 
Roderigo, she said, “I like your Easter gift very 
much.” But José was so sleepy that he did not know 
which gift she meant, the geranium or Roderigo. 
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MARCH 


By Daniel L. Babcock (9 years) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


March chases the snow, 

And away it does go. 

March wakes the spring, 
And birds come back to sing. 


Then farmers sow their seeds 
And keep away the weeds. 
They watch the trees with care, 
Apple, cherry, peach, and pear. 


So when March comes around 
You are bound to be glad, 
And when people are happy 
They forget to be bad. 


THE FAIRIES 


By Patricia Prather (8 years) 
Manhattan, Kans. 


I see the fairies in my dreams, 
I see them in my book; 
Their wands gleam like sunlight 
beams— 
Oh, how beautiful they look. 


You will sometime get a chance, 
When playing in the bowers 
In the summertime, to see them 
dance 
Beneath the trees and flowers. 


They come to sit upon my bed 
When I am soundly sleeping. 
They wave their wands around my 

head; 
Then dreams come softly creep- 


ing. 
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FILIGREE 


By Irene Arlice Pope 


years) 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


Out across the meadow, 
Beyond the frozen pond, 

I found some lovely filigree 
Made by a fairy wand. 


The lovely little pattern 

Was so intricate and small, 
I knew at once a fairy 

Must have made it all. 


WINTER 


By Jacqueline Silberberg (7 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


One morning, the very first winter 
day 

I got all ready to go out to play. 

I put my foot down and—what 
do you think ?— 

In the new snow my foot did sink! 


LITTLE SQUIRRELS 


By Patricia Buchanan (12 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The little squirrels play in the 
trees. 

They like the sound of the breeze. 

They leap from branch to branch 

Like fairies in a dance. 

First they look all around, 

And then they drop to the ground. 

There they whisk to different 
places, 

The little squirrels with their fun- 
ny faces. 


FAIRIES 


By Marylyn Erdahl (9 years) 
Manteca, Calif. 


Tonight if we listen quite closely, 
my dear, 

Don’t you think we might hear 
the gay elves’ shout of 

cheer? 

At least we can listen and see if 
we may 

Hear just what the fairies and 
elves have to say. 


Now that the stars are sparkling 
on high 

We'll soon see the fairies come 
out of the sky. 

We'll listen closely when they 
start to sing; 

It just wouldn’t do to miss a thing! 


They will dance to a song upon 
the green; 

Then fade away till they can’t be 
seen. 

I'll hop into bed and look up to 
see 

That the fairies and elves all are 
smiling at me. 


GOD’S WORLD 


By Verla Ayres (10 years) 
Spencer, Iowa 


I love the birds, flowers, and trees. 

I love to hear the humming bees. 

I love my parents and sister too. 

I love the children of all nations, 
don’t you? 

I love God’s world so well 

I’m glad it’s something you can’t 
sell. 
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SNOW MAN 


By Dwain Doak (10 years) 
Hamlet, Nebr. 


I made a tall snow man. 

His hat was an old tin can. 

His eyes were of coal. 

His mouth was a hole. 

He surely was a funny old man. 


The sun came out the very next 
day; 

It melted the snow man all away. 

Tears ran down his great big 
cheeks. 

I know what he’d say if he could 
speak; 

He’d say, “This isn’t a very good 
way to play.” 


The snow man melted clear down 
to the ground, 

And he gave moisture all around. 

My mother said I could play all 
around 

The puddle of water on the 
ground. 

She was sure I'd be safe and 
sound. 


OUR PETS 


By Sally Whitcombe (10 years) 
Needham, Mass. 


We have two lovely little pets, 
A black dog and a cat. 

They sleep together every night— 
What do you think of that? 


They chase each other round and 
round, 
First one and then the other. 
The little dog belongs to me, 
The cat to my young brother. 


They sit together side by side, 
When we feed them their din- 
ners; 
And at the pet show every year 


They always are the winners. © 


The doggy has a solemn look; 
The cat looks very smart. 

This dog and cat and we two kids 
You'll never find apart. 
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THE FIGURE SKATER 


By Alayne Macllroy (11 years) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


See her whirl, 

See her twirl; 
Round she goes 
On her toes. 

She swoops, 

She dips, 

She never trips. 
Some day I'd like to 
Whirl and twirl 
And swoop and dip 
And never trip 
When I go skating 
On the ice. 


DAISIES 


By Sherwood Snyder (11 years) 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Sweet smelling flowers, 
Nice color too, 

Sweet little daisies 
Growing just for you. 


Growing in the garden, 
Growing by the walk, 

When they sway their little heads, 
It seems that they can talk. 


Down in the meadow 
Growing wild there, 

With their sweet fragrance 
Filling all the air. 


Editor's Note: These pages are for the 
poems and stories of boys and girls 
under fifteen years of age. Send us 
only your own original work, and have 
one of your parents or your teacher 
write us a little note stating that he 
knows the poem or story is original 
with you. Our judges will not consider 
any poem or story that is not accom- 
panied by such a note. 

Address all letters to the WEE WIS- 
DOM Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Be sure to give your 
full name, age, and address. Our guild 
judges read every poem and story 
carefully and select for publication as 
many of the best ones as we have 
room for. We cannot hold unused poems 
or stories over from month to month, 
nor can we return or acknowledge them. 
A guild membership card is sent to 
each child whose work is published. 


THE SNOWFLAKES 


By First Grade, Fifth Ward 
School 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
Little snowflakes falling, 
Falling, falling light; 
The stars and the moon in the 
dark blue sky 
Make you sparkle in the night. 
e 


TWINKLING STARS 


By Gloria Waller (9 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


What fun it is to be in the sky 

And see the moon and clouds 
go by; 

To look down at the earth below, 

To see the people come and go. 


We twinkle on the earth at night 
And make a very pretty light. 
Little stars we are, you see; 
We are as beautiful as can be. 
We have many adventures too 
And always find out something 


new. 


LET’S PRETEND 


By Doris Rollins (11 years) 
Winslow, Ariz. 


Let’s pretend that we are fairies 

And dance in the land of 
dreams. 

We'll be so small, light, and airy 

And play with the moonbeams. 


We'll dress in cobwebs beautifully 
spun. 
We'll look as bright as Mrs. 
Sun. 
We'll wait until midnight before 
we meet, 
And feast on the flowers sweet. 


When little children are snug in 
bed, 
We'll plant kisses on_ their 
heads; 
But when dawn comes we'll dis- 
appear 
And go to a land very far from 
here. 
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PRING is just around the corner, and we shall soon see the trees 
and grass awake from their long winter's sleep to show forth the 
life within. Spring is a happy, joyous time, and we know that the 
heart of every boy and girl is in tune with nature and is singing a 
happy song along with the birds. The verse on the opposite page is 
one that will almost sing itself, but with young lips to help it along, 
it is sure to be wafted into the air to join the other sounds that herald 


spring’s approach. 


The purpose of the Good 
Words Booster Club is to help 
boys and girls speak good words, 
think good thoughts, and do good 
deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster 
Club, just write to the secretary, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 
and she wil] send you an applica- 
tion blank. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
themselves or for others may write 
to the secretary. She will see that 
all requests for prayers are handed 
to Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a 
group of people at Unity School 
who pray for those who need 
help.) 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three 
wise monkeys may be purchased 
for twenty-five cents apiece. The 
monkeys stand for “I see no evil,” 
“T hear no evil,” “I speak no evil.” 
A Booster may earn his pin by 
sending in one subscription for 
Wee Wisdom other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary 
each month for four months. 
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Surely the glow of the star of 
Truth stamped on June’s heart be- 
cause of her honesty made her 
much happier than the star she 
might have won through being 
dishonest. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was so happy to 
get my membership card and the pin. I 
keep my card on my dresser, where I 
can always see it and be reminded of 
the pledge. I was almost tempted to 
tell a lie last Saturday and remembered 
just in time that I must always tell the 
truth. I will tell you about it. I take 
music lessons every Saturday. If I have 
a good lesson and do all of my work I 
get a gold star. Two weeks ago my 
teacher told me to practice the scale 
in E major, I forgot to do it and 
when she asked me to play it last Sat- 
urday I started to play it. Then I 
stopped and said, “I didn’t practice 
it.” I thought of my pledge and that 
it was better to tell the truth even if 
I should not get a gold star. It made 
me feel better inside, and I hope I can 
always remember to be honest. I know 
The Prayer of Faith, and I say it every 
night before I go to sleep. I know it 
helps me very much. I am very proud 
that I am a Good Words Booster club 
member.—]une Crabb. 


Martha Sue did not know all of 
The Prayer of Faith, but we are 
sure that because she said what 
she did know and had faith in it, 
the pencil case that seemed to be 
lost was restored to her. 

Dear Secretary: Even before I be- 
came a member of the Booster Club I 
found out that The Prayer of Faith 
helped me. I lost my pencil case. I 
went to the principal’s office to see if 
anyone had turned it in. At noon I 
said as much of The Prayer of Faith 
as I knew and then went back to the 
office, but no one had turned in my 
pencil case. As I turned to leave two 
of my friends were standing in the 
doorway, and one of them had my 
_— case in her hand.—Martha Sue 
Bell. 


God helps to establish peace 
and harmony among friends when 
differences arise, as Dorothy 
proved when she and her friends 
disagreed. She also used The 
Prayer of Faith to restore her to 
perfect health. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to keep 
the Booster pledge and I think I am 
succeeding pretty well. I should like 
to tell you of a couple of instances 
where The Prayer of Faith has helped 
me. One day last week I was walking 
to school with my girl friends. We 
did not agree about something and we 
had a little quarrel. It really didn’t 
amount to much, and I was ready to 
forgive them, but they were not will- 
ing. So when I got to school I said 
The Prayer of Faith, and at noon we 
were friends again. Another time I 
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had a sore throat, but I said The 
Prayer of Faith, and the next day I was 
all right. I had faith in God, and I 
knew He would help me.—Dorothy 
Johnson. 

a 


We want to share Sally Anne’s 
poem with you and trust that it 
will make other girls and boys 
want to join the Good Words 
Booster Club. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been a 
Booster member since March 3, 1939, 
but I have never written you a letter. 
The Prayer of Faith has helped me 
very much in health and happiness and 
re, I have written a little poem 

ere for all my Booster friends: 

The Booster band of happiness 

Is something you should try. 
It brings you more of happiness 

Than wealth can ever buy. 
You'll find it helps the sun to shine 

And chase the clouds away. 
Now you want to be a Booster, 

So do it right away. 

—Sally Anne Patterson. 


\ 


Marian is learning that by seal- 
ing her lips to angry words when 
she is tempted to lose her temper 
she not only is happier but she 
also has nothing to regret. We 
know the saying ‘Silence is gold- 
en,” and Marian is proving that 
these words are true. 

Dear Secretary: A few days ago our 
English teacher announced a test un- 
expectedly. I have been getting very 
good marks in English, but I knew if 
I received a low mark on this test it 
would bring down my mark quite a 
bit. I wanted so much to get a good 
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mark, so I prayed to God. It turned 
out I was among the few who got a 
perfect score. 


Whenever anything goes wrong I 
always pray, knowing God will answer 
my prayer. It has helped me so many 
times. It makes me feel so good inside 
to know that there is someone I can 
always rely on. 

I am trying to be a good Booster, 
and I can’t tell you how much being 
one has helped me. The hardest thing 
for me to do is to control my temper 
and say the right thing at the right 
time. Whenever I start to lose my 
temper I remember I am a Good 
Words Booster Club member and in- 
stead of saying angry words I don't 
say anything. When I am over being 
angry I am glad I didn’t say anything, 
because then I have no words to re- 
gret and everyone is happier. 

A short time ago my brother had a 
bad fall. We were told he had con- 
cussion of the brain, so I went up- 
stairs and prayed, putting him in God’s 
hands, knowing everything would turn 
out all right. It wasn’t long before he 


MY SPRING SONG | 


My heart’s attuned to catch the note | 


I know that when I hear him sing, | 
It’s just a little while till spring. 
’ | 


was up again, thanks to God.—Marian 
Dunlap. 


A happy Easter, Boosters. 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Eldora Winslow (14), Pleasant St., 
W. Hanover, Mass.; Dick Smothers 
(10), Savageton, Wyo.; Betty Ree 
Rupp (9), Box 158, Skamokawa, 


Wash.; Joy Lyon (10), Lenore, Man., 
Canada; James McCollum (11), An- 
drew Haines (11), and Billy Joe 
Dockal (11), all of Streeter, Tex.; 
Florence Hansen (10), Rte. 2, Box 6, 
Sparta, Wis.; Harold Guhr (12), 
Viola Guhr (10), and Donald Guhr 
(8), Betty Rowe (11), Wanda 
Smeltzer (10), and Jinnie Rush (6), 
all of Dighton, Kans.; Patricia Ann 
Gladson (10), 1518 S. Peoria, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Wanda Stearns (13), 3434 Gar- 
net St., Los Angeles, Calif.; Susan 
Jane Boggan (11), Box 161, Juneau, 
Alaska; Dorothy Jean Long (14), 246 
S. Ferree St., Kansas City, Kans.; 
Jacqualyn Pocock (1114), 1021 Wal- 
nut St., Coshocton, Ohio; Mary M. 
Chong (13) and Shirley Chong (11), 
both of 2062 Metcalf St., Honolulu, 
T. H.; Jean A. Whitehead (11), Cam- 
eron Falls, Ont., Canada; Nancy Has- 
tings (14) and Sally Hastings (12), 
Rodney, Iowa; Phyllis Pratt (13) and 
Betty Pratt (14), Smithland, Iowa; 
Edward Davis (8), Mary Lou Davis 
(9), Wanda Joyce Davis (8), Vera 
Mae Stem (9), Pauline Owens (11), 
Francis Owens (9), and Thurman Pat- 
rick (11), all of Rte. 2, Colmesneil, 
Tex.; Howard Zable (11), Daykin, 
Nebr.; Mary Lou Timm (11), Audrey 
Cooper (15), Jean Robb (11), and 
Allene Zoch (10), all of Big Springs, 
Nebr.; Evelyn Harbison (10), Rte. 4; 
Butler, Pa.; Cyrille Cherniak (11), 
1504 Dougall, Windsor, Ont., Canada; 
Doriene M. Trine (10) and Gladys 
Trine (11), Rte. 1, Sheridan, Oreg.; 
Elizabeth Flippin (11), 6352 Cham- 
plain, Apt. 1, Chicago, IIl.; Juanita 
Thomas (13), 910 Third St., Web- 
ster City, Iowa; Dorothy Jean Fie- 
brantz (11), 1827 E. 9th St., Tucson, 
Ariz.; Lucille Gesner (9), McKees 
Mills, N. B., Canada; Laverne Motic- 
ka (1314), 2612 S. Ridgeland Ave., 
Berwyn, Ill.; Donald Vogel (11), 512 
Niagara Ave., Sheboygan, Wis.; Betty 
Fawkes (10) and Leatrice Fawkes 
(13), 119 Wheeler St., Three Rivers, 
Mich.; Ruby M. Dandy (12), Rte. 2, 
Lisbon, N. Y.; Marcia Lou Schroeder 
(8) and Imogene Helen Schroeder 
(9), Box 285, Mountain Lake, Minn.; 
Lesly Ruth Raggio (11), Knights 
Ferry, Calif.; Elwin Tophoj (11), Big 
Springs, Nebr.; Bernice Rieser (131/) 
and Lillian Mae Vowley (131), Rte. 
2, Vine Grove, Ky.; Stella Slindee (13), 
3110 Ulysses St., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Ruth E. Fackler (9), 710 Sixth St., 
Lyndhurst, N. J.; Ray Walker (10), 
315 W. 4th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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PEACE 
UNTO 
YOU 


By Bula Hahn 


; Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 
J we 


Two of the disciples, on their way to Emmaus, meet Jesus. 


Ese CAME to earth to teach men how to live a 
better life. He taught us that God is our Father 
and that we are His children. “Love one another” 
is the rule that Jesus gave us to follow. 

Jesus healed the sick, made the blind to see, the 
lame to walk. He cheered the hearts of those in trou- 
ble. He brought hope to those bowed down in wicked- 
ness. He gave many signs and performed many 
miracles. 

Crowds followed Jesus and listened to His word. 
Many believed and forsook their old unhappy ways. 
Some left their homes and their work to go with Him 
about the country teaching. They wanted to be near 
Him, They wanted to help spread His gospel of love. 

The Christmas story tells us that when Jesus, the 
Christ child, was born, a heavenly choir sang, “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” It was God’s plan that when the infant 
Jesus grew to be a man, He should teach the people 
love, peace, and good will: “Love one another. Peace 
toward all.” 

But there were many people in the world who 
were wicked and cruel. Hate, jealousy, and greed 
filled their hearts. Many of the priests and men high 
in power did not want the people to follow Jesus 
and His teaching of love. The greater the number 
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who followed Jesus the fewer there were to follow 
the old forms and customs. The more there were 
who believed in Jesus’ teaching of mercy and justice 
and love the fewer there were to be influenced by 
these selfish priests and rulers. They would put Him 
out of the way lest their own standing be threatened. 
So the time came when they plotted to kill Jesus. 


T WAS spring, the week of the Passover. Many 
had gathered in Jerusalem. Jesus and His disci- 
ples came also to that beloved city. Jesus preached in 
the Temple in Jerusalem during the day, but when 
evening came He walked through the garden of 
Gethsemane and over the hill to Bethany, which was 
two miles distant from Jerusalem. Jesus and a few 
of the disciples walked this path often. 

Enemies who sought to destroy Jesus would not 
seize Him openly when He preached in the Temple 
or walked in the streets. They did not wish to make 
a scene and arouse His followers. Thus the people 
who loved Jesus and followed near were really a 
protection to Him. Jesus’ enemies bided their time 
and came upon Him one night in the garden of 
Gethsemane as He tarried there with His disciples. 
Quickly they seized Him and bound Him with heavy 
cords, 


Jesus was led away by rough 
men. He was mocked and sneered 
at and falsely accused. The mob 
treated Him as though He were 
a common thief. 


The next day Jesus, who had 
brought comfort to a sorrowing 
world, was crucified by His en- 
emies. He hung on the cross un- 
til the life left His body, but the 
Christ Spirit in Him they could 
not kill. 

When evening came those who 
loved Him took His body down 
and. laid it in a tomb. The tomb 
was in the side of a hill in a gar- 
den outside the city. Across the 
opening of the tomb the soldiers 
placed a huge stone. They remem- 
bered that Jesus had said, “After 
three days I shall rise again.” So 
there by the stone an armed guard 
stood watch. They did not believe 
that Jesus would rise from the 
dead, but they watched so that 
none of His friends could take 
His body away and tell the people 
that He had risen. 

In their sorrow Jesus’ friends 
forgot that He had said, “After 
three days I shall rise again.” 
They walked the country roads 
their Master had trod; they sat on 
hillsides where He had taught 
them; they gathered together and 
talked about this dreadful thing 
that had happened. The disciples 
' hid lest the soldiers should harm 
them, Gloom and desolation filled 
their hearts. 

The morning of the third day 
dawned bright and clear. Down 
the path toward the tomb walked 
Mary, Salome, and Mary Magda- 
lene, friends of Jesus, They car- 
ried sweet spices and fragrant 
gums to put in the tomb beside 
their dear Master. They did not 
notice that the birds sang, the dew 
sparkled, and the sun shone. Their 
hearts were heavy, their footsteps 
slow. “Who will roll away for us 
the great stone that fills the door- 
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The 
Woods Goblins 


sy Mortharose Cinker . 


Did you ever see a goblin 
With a long red nose 
And little black eyes 
And turned-up toes, 
‘With a little round belly 
And crooked bowlegs 
And fat red cheeks 

That stick out like eggs? 
Such goblins live in holes 
In old, old trees, 

And they ride on the backs 

Of the bumblebees. 

Their needles are the thorns 
Of the hawthorne tree, 

And they guard the eggs 

Of the chickadee. 

Their food is nectar 

From the buttercup bloom, 
And they nibble on the pink 
Of the big mushroom. 

They cut the threads 

Of the spider’s loom, 

And they blow out the candles 
That light up your room. 
They play their tricks 
And pranks all day, 

But when twilight comes 
They steal away. 

And deep in the holes 

In old, old trees, 

They curl up in nutshells 
Snug as you please. 

Then the hooty-ow! hoots 
And hoots again; 

But he never disturbs 
These funny little men. 
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The Switch Lady 


By Miriam E. Mason 


THERE SHE goes,” whispered Jane to Betty. 
“There goes that mean old switch lady!” 

“She does look mean,” agreed Betty in a whisper, 
peeking out from behind the tall lilac bush beneath 
which she and Jane had their playhouse. 

The “switch lady” was walking along the side- 
walk past Jane’s house. Maybe she was on her way 
to town. She had a big basket on her arm and was 
going in the direction of town. 

She was a short little woman and rather thin. Her 
long black dress looked much blacker and longer 
than other womens’ dresses seemed. From beneath 
her strange little hat wisps of white hair stuck out 
in most all directions. 

“Do you suppose she is a witch like those in our 
storybooks?” whispered Betty, always ready to be- 
lieve anything exciting. 

But Jane, who knew that there are no such things 
as witches, answered firmly, “Of course not! Witches 
are only in stories. But she is mean. She would chase 
you with switches if you went to her house. I saw 
the switches!” 

“Oh-h-h-h-h!” shivered Betty, in a frightened 
voice. “What if she should see us, Jane!” 

The switch lady must have heard something, for 
she stopped on the sidewalk and looked toward the 
lilac bush with her brown eyes. Her face was quite 
wrinkled, but her eyes were sparkling like dewdrops. 
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She said, ‘‘I think there are two little girls behind 
that lilac bush!” 

“She is a witch,” whispered Betty, shivering. She 
did not realize that she and Jane were so close to the 
bush that their faces were in plain view. The little 
girls huddled close together and did not answer. 

The woman spoke again. “I thought maybe two 
little girls might like to help me carry my basket!”’ 

“No, thank you, we wouldn’t. We wouldn’t want 
to do that at all!” answered Jane. She was afraid 
to speak, but she was afraid that if she didn’t speak, 
the switch lady might come up in the yard and pull 
them right out from behind the lilac bush. 

“Oh, all right then,” said the switch lady smiling. 
She walked on up the street, her long black skirts 
swishing this way and that, her white wisps of hair 
whisking about in the breeze. 

Betty took a long breath. ‘“What a narrow escape!” 
she exclaimed. 

Jane said: “Let's move our playhouse to the back 
yard under the apple tree. I don’t see why that mean 
old switch lady had to move into a house on our 
street anyhow.” 

“It looks like a witch’s house,” said Betty; ‘‘so 
tumble-down and gray.” 

Jane remembered very well indeed the first day 
that she had seen the switch lady. It had been about 
a month ago, on one of the first bright days in spring. 
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Jane had been sitting on her own front porch when 
the switch lady first went past. 

Of course that was not her real name, but from 
the very first she was the switch lady to Jane Brown- 
ing; for she had been carrying in her hand a big 
bundle of long switches! 

Now Jane had just been reading in her fairy book 
about a mean old witch who always carried a bundle 
of switches around with her in order to switch little 
boys and girls; and when she saw the little old 
woman with the long black dress, the flyaway white 
hair, and the big bundle of switches, she was very 
sure that she must be a witch or somebody very much 
like one! 

When Jane learned later that the woman had 
come to live in the little old gray house at the very 
end of Maple Street, she was not glad. For Maple 
Street was the street on which the Browning family 
lived, and Jane did not like the idea of being neigh- 
bors—even distant neighbors—with an old woman 
who always carried a bundle of switches in her hand. 

Worse yet, the school to which Jane would go 
again next fall was down the street, close to the 
little gray house. The thought of having to go past 
that house on her way to school almost spoiled Jane’s 
pleasure whenever she thought of starting to school! 

A few afternoons later Betty came over to play 
with Jane again. ‘Let’s not play in the playhouse,” 
said Betty. “Let’s not play in the yard at all. Let’s go 
for a long walk.” 

Now Jane’s mother had gone to the ladies’-aid 
meeting and Jane had said nothing to her about go- 


ing for a long walk; so she was not sure that she 
should go. But Betty had a coaxing way about her, 
and the first thing they knew they were both walk- 
ing down the street. Jane had not even stopped to 
tell Mrs. Brown, who did housecleaning for Mother 
on Fridays, where she was going. 

“Let’s not go down Maple Street,” said Betty. “We 
don’t want to pass the switch lady’s house. She’d be 
sure to run out after us with her switches.” 

“I’m not sure I know my way around on these 
other streets,” said Jane. 

Betty answered: “Oh, I do! I know my way around 
everywhere here. I often go walking by myself.” 

So the two walked on and on, turning corners 
this way and that way and feeling very grown up. 
At last they came to a street that ended in a pretty 
green field, where a little brook ran. There they had 
a good time playing for quite a while, until Jane 
suddenly remembered that it must be time for 
Mother to be getting home from the ladies’-aid meet- 
ing, and therefore time for Jane to be getting home 
too. 

But sad to say, neither Betty nor Jane knew just 
which street to take to get back home. It was queer; 
it was very queer! But where just one street had led 
them into the green meadow, there now was a whole 
row of streets leading out of it. 

The girls tried several of those streets; but each 
time after they had walked a little way, they knew 
that that was not the street by which they had come. 
So at last they had to admit that they were lost; 
simply lost. 

“We're lost! We'll never get back! We'll never 
find our way home.” Betty began to cry. 

Jane felt like crying too, but she swallowed hard 
and kept back her tears. 

“Don’t be a baby! You can’t think when you cry. 
Let’s sit down and think what to do.” 

“There's nothing to do!” sobbed Betty, crying all 
the louder. “And I’m afraid.” 

“What are you afraid of?” asked Jane crossly. 
She sat down on a big stone and tried to think. 
“There’s nothing out here in this field to hurt us.” 

“I know there is,’ wailed Betty. ‘I know there are 
gypsies. I know there are——” 

Suddenly Betty stopped her loud crying. She took 
hold of Jane’s arm with a jerk. She spoke in a 
frightened whisper. 

‘Jane! There she is! The witch, I mean!” 

Jane stared where Betty’s fat finger pointed, and 
her heart beat a little faster. “You mean the switch 
lady!” she gasped. 

“What shall we do!” moaned Betty. 

Sure enough, it was the switch lady walking 
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along in her black dress, with her 
funny hat set on one side of her 
head. She had a basket over one 
arm, a shiny knife in one, and in 
the other hand she had—yes, noth- 
ing more or less than a bundle of 
long, strong switches! 

“Be still and maybe she won't 
see us,” Jane whispered, trying to 
hide behind the big stone on which 
she had been sitting. 

But the switch lady did see 
them, for Betty could not keep 
back a loud, choked-up sob that 
sounded like somebody saying 
“boo.” 

The switch lady looked up from 
the ground where she seemed to 
be hunting for something. She 
blinked her eyes and pushed her 
funny little hat back on her head. 
She saw the girls down behind the 
stone. 

“Mercy me!” she said. “If it 
isn’t my little neighbor and her 
playmate. A long way from home 
too!” 

“We're lost!” said Betty, begin- 
ning to cry again. 

“Well, I’m not lost!” said the 
woman cheerfully. “I'm going 
back home as soon as I get enough 
sticks for my sweet peas to climb 
on, and a few more little rocks 
for my rock garden. You can fol- 
low me home if you like.” 

She went ahead, picking up 
rocks, and now and then stop- 
ping to cut a long strong switch 
with her sharp knife. 

The two girls followed her si- 
lently. After a long time Jane said 
in a very meek little voice: ‘‘Par- 
don me, but did you say the sticks 
were for your sweet peas to climb 
on?” 

The switch lady nodded. “I’m 
making the prettiest hedge of 
sweet peas in my back yard that 
you ever saw. They'll be every 
color in the rainbow.” 

“Is that what those other 
switches were for?’ asked Jane; 
“the ones you were carrying the 
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first time you walked past our 
house?” 

The switch lady thought for 
quite a while. 

“No, those were my pussy- 
willow cuttings,” she said at last. 
“I’ve planted pussy willows and 
other trees out by the well. Pussy 
willows are nice to have. You can 
make whistles out of pussy-willow 
twigs, and you can use them to 
toast marshmallows on too.” 

Suddenly Jane ran up to the 
switch lady. “May I help you pick 
up rocks?” she cried. “I have a 
rock garden too. I'll bring you’ 
some plants from it.” 

“Good!” smiled the woman. 
looking very sweet and friendly. 
“Many of my neighbors have 
given me things for my garden.” 

“My mother has plants to give 
away too,” said Betty, following 
Jane; “and would you like for me 
to carry your sweet-pea sticks?” 

“I certainly should,” said the 
woman, handing the bundle of 
sticks to Betty. “My, I’m glad I 
ran across you two girls! Would 
you believe that I baked twenty- 
four oatmeal cookies this morning 
just wishing that some little girls 
would come along to help me? 
They're at home in my blue cooky 
jar waiting for us.” 

Now it was time for the girls 
to say “good,” only they said 
“goody!” 

“We'll go past your homes first, 
and tell your mothers where you 
are,” said the kind little woman 
as they started homeward. 

Then Jane, who had been doing 
some serious thinking, spoke in a 
rather doubtful tone. 

“I’m not sure we ought to eat 
your cookies,” she said. “I mean, 
you wouldn’t want us to eat them 
if you knew—if you knew—that 
is, if you knew what we thought 
when we first saw you!” 

The little old woman laughed 
and laughed. “Well, what you first 
thought doesn’t matter so much 
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as what you think now. Wise peo- 
ple often change their mind, you 
know. I’ve changed my mind 
about you two girls since I first 
saw you too. I thought you were 
not very friendly or very helpful, 
and that we'd never learn to be 
good friends. But see how wrong 
I was!” 

“You certainly were!” said Jane 
with a wide smile. 


And Betty added, “I think we'll 


turn out to be the best friends in 
town!” 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 

true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 

Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Easter Embroidery 


By Joanne Dee 


H™ ARE some patterns that would look pretty on many kinds of 
things. The bunny could be used on a tray cloth and the chicks 
could be used on the pockets of a dress or sweater. 

Trace these patterns carefully. Then follow the outline with a soft 
pencil on the back of your tracing paper. They can then be transferred 
onto whatever you wish to embroider. Use the outline stitch, threading 
your needle with cotton or mercerized thread if you are working on 
cotton material. Done in Angora yarn, the patterns will look pretty on 
wool. 

Save these patterns for future use. 
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What the Story Told Last Month 


In spite of the fact that Kegs and Andy woke up on the 
morning of Saint Valentine’s Day to find the heaviest snow- 
storm of the season they felt that they could not miss school. 
With their valentines tucked safely in their pockets they 
started out. They had gone only a short distance when they 
realized that they were lost in a swirling blizzard that shut 
from view every familiar landmark. They tried to go on but 
found that they were going in circles, At Andy’s suggestion 
they dug a tunnel in the snow, crawled into it and closed 
it after them to keep out the bitter cold. For fresh air they 
poked a hole through the roof of the tunnel with a stick. 
By wiggling the stick every few minutes they kept a nice 
opening in the roof. Tired out from their work on the 
tunnel, they ate a part of their school lunch, and Kegs took 
a good nap. When the story stopped last month Andy had 
just gone to sleep. 


Part Two 


H OW LONG Andy slept he did not know. 
“Wake up!” he heard Kegs whisper. 

Andy blinked. It was dark. ‘‘Have you kept the 
holes open?” he asked. 

“Sure,” said Kegs. “I wouldn’t fall down on my 
job.” 

Andy pulled himself forward. He put his cheek 
to one of the sticks that punctured their roof and 
peered upward. He jiggled it and felt the faintest 
breath of colder air against his face. Above, all 
looked dark. “As far as we're concerned it’s night,” 
he said. 

“T’'ve a notion to stand up and push out of here,” 
Kegs said. 

Andy was silent. He had had the same impulse, 
but he did not know whether to tell Kegs what kept 
him from it. Kegs wriggled, and he decided. 

“Better not, Keggsy. If you flounder around, you 
may bring the roof down on us. We don’t know how 
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Andy and Kegs 


Send a Valentine 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


much snow is over us. We're probably in a drift.” 

Kegs settled back and lay very still. 

“You're sure a calm one, Andy,” he said at last. 

“There’s no use getting excited,” said Andy. “In 
the morning, we'll figure a way to get out.” 

Kegs sighed. “Do you think we ought to eat?” 

“Don’t whisper,” said Andy. ‘Act natural. We'll 
do everything just like ordinary—eat and go to 
sleep.” He drew an apple from his pocket. He sunk 
his teeth into it. The juice sprang to his lips, tart and 
refreshing. 

Kegs ate his sandwich and started on his apple. 

“Wake me when you're tired, Andy,” he said. 

As Kegs slept Andy pondered. Could several hun- 
dred pounds of snow be above them, sealing them in 
their tunnel? If they could not get out, what would 
happen? When people learned they were lost and 
came hunting them, would they be able to find them 
under their smooth white cover ? 

When he slept he had queer dreams. Once he 
thought the Spartans were digging them out and 
that Surprise had a rope tied to his halter and Red 
was lassoing him with the free end. Then instead 
of feeling Surprise pull him out of the snow he 
heard Kegs cry, “It’s morning, Andy, and it’s stopped 
snowing!” 

Andy wriggled to the nearest stick and stared up- 
ward. The light seemed small and far above him 
but very bright. 

“What shall we do?” Kegs asked. 

He sounded eager and wide awake, especially 
when he added: “I don’t see how we'll get out. 
There’s a ton or more of snow over us.” 

Andy swallowed the lump that was gathering in 
his throat. Kegs knew how serious their position 
was! He had known all along, and he was not 
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afraid! Andy was glad that he could count on Kegs. 
“Got any suggestions?” he asked. 


“We could hoist a flag on one of these sticks,” 
said Kegs. “Your folks will be looking for us. Mine 
will too if they’re home.” 

Andy put a foot against the side of the tunnel. 
The heat from their bodies and their pressure against 
it had made it almost firm. 

“The flag idea is a dandy,” he said. ‘‘And while 
we're waiting for a rescue, we might make our tun- 
nel longer. We could pack the snow as we dig it out 
and fling it behind us, keeping all the room down 
here we can. We could work up gradually, packing 
the new top and sides as we go. And if it did cave, 
we could come back here.” 

“Let’s hoist the flag and get to work,” said Kegs. 
““Here’s my handkerchief.” 

“Your handkerchief won't show against the 
snow,” said Andy. “But this will.” He dug into his 


pocket. 
“The valentine I got for Miss Morgan is red. We 


can wrap it around one of our sticks and tie the 
bottom and the top with our handkerchiefs so the 
wind won't blow it off. It'll be a regular stop sign.” 

Kegs chuckled. “If that valentine does something 
important for us, won't we be valentine crazy!” 

Andy too chuckled with excitement. “As you 
said, Kegs, it’s only a scrap of paper. But it’s meant 
to carry messages of good will, and maybe it will 
bring us help.” 

Carefully Kegs pulled one of the sticks into the 
tunnel; but it brought with it thin cakes of snow, 
reminding them that their roof was indeed uncer- 
tain and that abrupt motions were dangerous. 

When at last the red signal was in free air, Andy 
pushed it up, well above the snowy floor. “It'll show 
better high,” he explained. “Start tunneling, Kegs, 
so we can pack this up with the snow we take out.” 

When it was raised to a proper height, Andy 
wriggled over to help. 

As the boys worked, the air about them got a little 
fresher and colder; and they were beginning to hope 
when Andy stopped. “Kegs!” he groaned. He 
stripped off his glove. With his bare hand he reached 
again. His searching fingers struck stone! “We're 
blocked,” he cried. “We're in Stockton’s pasture, and 
we've run into the old stone fence!” 

Kegs stared at him blankly. “Maybe we can push 
right up,” he said. “We'll have the wall to hold to. 
There won't be so much danger of being smothered 
if we keep our faces against it. 

“We can’t stay down here forever,” Andy agreed. 
His heart thumping wildly, he tensed his knees. It 
was possible that they might hold their breath and 
push up and out. It was dangerous, but they might. 
He pushed. He pushed more strongly. He pushed 
with all his strength. Nothing happened. The snow 
did not crush down on him. It gave very little. 
“We're still too far under, Kegs,” he panted. “We're 
in a drift all right, probably down by the drain pipe.” 

“We can turn,” Kegs said stubbornly. “We can 
tunnel alongside the 
wall. not sleep here 
another night.” He be- 
gan digging again. 

Andy, too, went to work. But his whole body 
ached. He was utterly weary, and he knew Kegs 
was tired too. They were awkward and slow; and 
when they moved some of their balls of snow farther 
back, Kegs brought down a mass of snow with 
enough force to knock him over. 

Andy caught him by the feet and pulled him into 
the old tunnel, free of the fallen snow, so that he 
could breathe. 

Kegs lay still, and his eyes did not open. 


Kegs was very heavy. 
Kegs was—fat. 
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Andy’s heart pounded, and he 
cast a desperate glance about their 
tunnel. Would he be able to dig 
them out alone? Then just when 
he was about to ask himself if he 
had any will left, he heard some- 
thing behind him. He turned. The 
stick that carried their signal was 
moving! It slid from its mound 
and hung there, jerking! 

Andy wanted to leap erect. He 
did shout. But he got no answer. 
Again he shouted. There was only 
silence. He wondered if the wind 
could have moved the signal. Cer- 
tainly any one walking overhead 
would crush through their shelter. 
Then faintly he heard what 
sounded like a shrill, excited bark- 
ing. 

| Kegs, Andy crawled 
to the signal stick. He drew it 
down and pushed it up. An idea 
came. If any one were there, he 
could send a message. He drew 
down the stick and wrote on an- 
other valentine: “Dig along the 
wall and you'll hit our tunnel. 
We'll wait here.” Again he 
pushed the stick high, thrusting 
his arm well into the hole. Breath- 
less, he waited. The stick jerked, 
left his hand, disappeared. Puz- 
zled that the roof should stay un- 
broken, he crept to Kegs and 
pulled him close to the remaining 
stick. “Kegs!” he shouted. “Some 
one’s come for us!” 

Kegs groaned and opened his 
eyes. ““Whee-oo!” He drew a long 
breath. “I dived off the deep end 
and struck bottom! Do we go 
much farther, Andy?” 

“Listen!” said Andy. Dimly he 
could hear the rasp of metal 
against stone. “They've brought 
shovels with them!” he cried; but 
Kegs had slipped back into un- 
consciousness. Crouching beside 
him, Andy saw light filter into the 
end of the tunnel by the wall. A 
gap appeared. It widened. Voices 
called, “Andy. Ralph. Kegs!” 

Andy clutched Kegs by the col- 
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lar. He struggled forward. Kegs 
was very heavy. Kegs was—fat. 
Yes, he thought, Kegs was fat and 
very heavy. And then some one 
pulled him away from Kegs; and 
he stared up into the faces of 
friends. He grinned uncertainly. 

“Snap out of it!” said a deep 
voice. “You've plenty of air now.” 
And the gentle hand of Grandpa 
Van Orden fell on his shoulder. 

Andy's knees stopped wobbling. 
This time he really smiled. 

“Some one get Kegs,” he said. 
“Tl take care of myself.” 

Grandpa Van Orden laughed. 
“Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way, eh, my boy?” He dropped 
down behind Andy and reached 
for Kegs; but Kegs was already 
drawing himself up and out. 

“You got our valentine, didn’t 
you?” Andy heard Kegs ask as 
they climbed from the tunnel. 

Andy’s father, Doc Peters, Red, 
Chink—every one crowded 
around. Every one had been look- 
ing for them! 

“We put Bige on a rope and 
let him run over your cave and 
around your signal,” David ex- 
plained. “We thought any of us 
would be heavy enough to cave it 
in. He’s so smart you’d have been 
proud of him!” 

With his hand pressing tight on 
Andy’s arm Bob said: “As proud 
as the Spartans are of you and 
Kegs, we never got a better val- 
entine!” 


Peace Be unto You 
(Continued from page 17) 


way?” they asked of one another. 
But they did not turn back because 
of the stone. Neither did they stop 
because of the armed guard that 
had been set to keep watch before 
the tomb. 

The women thought only of the 
purpose that filled their hearts, and 
they walked on. When they 


reached the tomb the stone was no 
longer before the door. The armed 
guard was nowhere to be seen. 

Inside the door of the tomb 
stood an angel. “You came seek- 
ing Jesus of Nazareth who was 
crucified.” 

“Yes, yes,” the women cried. 
“Tell us where we may find Him.” 

The angel answered: “Jesus is 
not here. He is risen! He is not 
dead. He lives!” 

That was the message the angel 
gave the women, and that was the 
message the women carried to the 
disciples. 

-Peter and John were the first 
to hear the glorious news, and 
they ran all the way to the tomb. 
It was empty, as the women had 
said. “Jesus is not dead, He lives!” 
Women stopped their work to re- 
peat it. Men marveled at this thing 
that had come to pass. 

Mary Magdalene came running, 
her face radiant. “I have seen the 
Master. I have spoken to Him, 
and He called me by name,” she 
cried. Later that same day two 
disciples returned from Emmaus, 
a small town seven miles distant 
from Jerusalem, Their faces too 
were radiant. “The Master is not 
dead. He lives. We have seen 
Him,” they said. “He walked along 
the road with us.” 

When it was evening the dis- 
ciples gathered together in an 
upper room to talk over the happy 
events of the day. No longer were 
their hearts bowed down in grief 
for Jesus lived. 


Then as they talked Jesus came 
and stood in their midst. The first 
words that Jesus spoke to His fol- 
lowers, were “Peace. Peace be un- 
to you.” 

That was Jesus’ message to His 
followers that first Easter Sunday 
and His message to His followers 
this Easter Sunday is ‘Peace. God 
is the Father of all. All men are 
brothers, Love one another. Peace 
be unto you.” 
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Make a Wooden Belt 


By Ann Westmoreland 


GREAT variety of wooden 

handicraft articles are now 
being used. Decorated wooden 
bowls, boxes, and other small 
pieces to be used about the house 
are shown in the shops. Wooden 
belts, buttons, and even wooden- 


soled shoes are popular. Why not 
make a few things out of wood 
to add to your store of knick- 
knacks ? 

You probably think it impos- 
sible to make a belt from a few 
spools, but here is the way it is 
done: Fasten one end of a spool 
firmly in a vise. Then with a miter 
saw, hack saw, or other fine- 
toothed saw, cut the spool into sec- 
tions 1/8 inch to 3/16 inch thick. 
The entire spool may be cut up 
by this method. It is not necessary 
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that the cut sections of the spool 
be exactly uniform. However trim 
up all the uneven places with a 
jackknife and then sandpaper each 
piece thoroughly. Cut up as many 
spools as you need to supply the 
necessary sections. 


Cords, tape, soutache or Rus- 
sian braid, ribbon, leather, or raf- 
fia in contrasting colors may be 
used to lace the spool sections to- 
gether (A). The design may be 
varied by making the sections from 
spools of different sizes (B) or 
they may be all of the same size 
(C). Two cords of different colors 
are laced, first over one disc and 
then under the next, as shown in 
drawings A and B. 

The sides from a wooden cigar 
box will also supply material for 


wooden belts and buttons. Remove 
all the paper that will tear off the 
box readily and saw a strip 114 
inches wide into sections measur- 
ing 214 inches long (D). Wash 
off the rest of the paper and wipe 
each piece of wood carefully. Dry 
them under a weight. When dry 
sandpaper all over. Burn four 
holes in each piece (D) with a 
heated ice pick. Shellac or stain 
as you prefer. Cut other 21/-by- 
1l4-inch sections in two (E) to 
form buttons, and burn holes 
through the wood with an ice pick 
as before. The entire belt may be 
made of wooden sections strung 
together Mexican style or with 
only two sections (F) used to 
form a fastening for a fabric belt. 
A cowboy belt can be made by 
sewing the wooden sections onto 
a leather belt. Bracelets can also 
be made of small circles or ob- 
longs strung together with cord 
or elastic. 


A Party Trick: 
By Will Herman 


Here is a nice little party trick: 
Announce to your audience that 
you can eat a piece of sugar, or a 
cooky, or whatever bit of food 
may be handy, and make it appear 
beneath a hat. 

After the audience has ex- 
pressed its doubt, ask for two 
hats. Eat your bit of food in 
front of them, and open your 
mouth to show that it has disap- 
peared. Then lift each hat to 
show that there is nothing under 
either one. 

“Now,” you say, “which hat 
shall the food appear under?” 

Take whichever hat is pointed 
out and place it on your head. 
You can now truthfully announce: 
“The sugar is under this hat.” 
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HE NEW tin pail that swung from Betty Sue’s 

chubby hand was as shiny as her yellow curls. 
Into the shiny new pail she gently placed the fresh, 
white eggs. When the pail was almost full, she found 
the big brown egg. 

“It’s almost a magic egg, it’s so big,” she told 
Mother as she carried it into the house. “What can 
we do with such a very special egg?” 

“You may have it, Betty. Do whatever you wish 
with it,” Mother smiled. 

But Betty Sue could think of no use that was 
special enough for her big brown egg. 

After supper she asked, “What is the nicest thing 
to do with my egg, Daddy?” 

Daddy looked over the top of his newspaper. 
“Since it’s almost Easter, why not color the egg?” 

“It’s too brown to color nicely,’ Mother said. 
“Would you like to have a fluffy, yellow omelet for 
breakfast ?” 

“Or you might hatch a fluffy, yellow chick from 
it,” Daddy offered. 

But Betty Sue could not decide. No use seemed 
special enough for her big brown egg. “If I could 
only do all those things with it,” she thought. 

After lunch next day Mother put a dozen beautiful 
white eggs into the new pail for Betty Sue to take 
to Grandmamma. Then she handed Betty Sue a 
glass of the reddest, red jelly, which was for Johnny 
Mills. 

Johnny lived with his mother in a room over Mr. 
Storm’s garage. Betty Sue passed it when she cut 
across a vacant lot to reach Grandmamma’s. 

Johnny had broken his leg in a fall from a trapeze. 
Right away Johnny and his mother had begun to de- 
clare that God life was healing Johnny’s leg, making 
it well and strong once more. As soon as the leg was 
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properly set it began to heal, but Johnny had to stay 
indoors with his leg propped up on a chair. Some- 
times he got awfully lonesome and tired of sitting 
still. 

Johnny called in a gay voice as Betty Sue pushed 
open the door. “I hoped you’d come today. Mother 
is ironing for Mrs. Storm and I’ve been alone nearly 
all day.” 

In a moment the glass of jelly stood on the table, 
glowing red in the sunshine and Betty Sue's bright 
head bent beside Johnny’s dark one as they turned 
the pages of a current magazine. 

“Wouldn’t I like to have that!” Johnny's finger 
touched a picture of a newly hatched chicken. “But ° 
I can’t. No Easter eggs this year either—because of 
this,” he added, tapping his leg. 

“Everybody has Easter eggs!”’ Betty Sue exclaimed. 

“Not this year,” Johnny said. ‘Eggs cost too much 
now even to eat.” 

Betty Sue’s eyes went to the tin pail where the 
eggs made little mounds under the napkin that 
covered them. Should she give Johnny her big brown 
egg? But a tiny voice inside her whispered: ‘‘No. 
That egg must be special; more than just something 
to eat.” 

Little white-haired Grandmamma opened the door 
for Betty Sue, when she arrived, and kissed her. Her 
blue eyes were as young and happy as the little 
girl’s. 

For a while Betty Sue forgot her problem of what 
to do with her big brown egg, for Grandmamma had 
a delightful surprise for her. She popped the twelve 
white eggs into hot water and while they boiled, 
she and Betty Sue dissolved beautiful dyes of red, 
purple, blue, yellow, and green each in a separate 
teacup. While the eggs were still hot Betty Sue 
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dropped them into the different dyes and rolled them 
around so that the shells would take the colors 
evenly. 

When the eggs were polished and lying in her 
little tin pail, Betty Sue told Grandmamma why she 
could not give Johnny her big brown egg. 

“You want to have your cake and eat it too.” 
Grandmamma’s eyes twinkled. 

“I wasn’t talking about cake,” said Betty Sue, puz- 
zled. “I was talking about my egg.” 

“What I meant was,” Grandmamma smiled, ‘that 
you would like for Johnny to have the egg for an 
omelet, but you also want it to become a chicken.” 

Betty Sue nodded. 

“Well, let’s see what we 
can do about it.” 

First she found a copy of 
the same magazine that 
Johnny had and turned to 
the picture of the little 
chicken that was coming out 
of its shell. 


opened the big box in which 
she kept things for Betty 
Sue to play with. Out of the 
box came gold paint, water 


While the eggs were still 
hot Betty dropped them 
into the different dyes. 


body. Then she added a pinch of beeswax for a 
bill and with a bit of glue she made two black beads 
serve as eyes. 

Betty Sue moistened the water colors and touched 
the little cotton chicken with the yellow paint so 
that it was yellow. Now she had a little yellow 
chicken, just as Daddy had suggested. 

Grandmamma pushed the cotton chicken down 
into the shell, leaving only the head sticking out; 
then she glued the egg shell to the center of the 
purple ruffle. 

Betty Sue laughed. Now she had a chicken, and 
she could still make Johnny an omelet from her 
big brown egg. 

It was almost time for 
Betty Sue to go home when 
Grandmamma_ helped her 
make the omelet. Soon it 
was on a hot covered plate 
in the bottom of the new 
pail. And the little chicken in 
its golden shell was carefully 
wrapped in paper. 

When Betty Sue placed the 
omelet on Johnny's table it 
was just time for his supper. 
He said that he had never 
seen such a fine omelet, and 
his fingers trembled as he 
untied the package she 
placed in his lap. How bright 


colors, blunt scissors, purple 
crepe paper, needles, thread, 
and glue. From the shelf she took a pinch of beeswax 
and some cotton. 

Then Grandmamma struck the big brown egg 
a smart whack with the edge of a knife and the end 
popped off. The inside of the egg spilled into a 
saucer where the yolk resembled a tiny yellow island 
floating in the white. 

Betty Sue carefully rinsed and dried the inside of 
the shell and then Grandmamma painted the out- 
side gold. While Betty Sue cut out a cardboard disk 
about the size of a cup’s rim, Grandmamma cut a 
strip of purple crepe paper. With needle and thread 
she gathered one edge of the paper together and 
fastened it as tight as she could. When flattened out, 
the paper made a round disk, like the cardboard. 
Grandmamma sewed the center of the paper disk 
to the center of the cardboard disk. The crepe paper 
flared up around the edge in soft ripples. 


Grandmamma pulled and twisted a small piece 
of cotton, until it looked like a soft little chicken’s 
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his eyes were when he saw 
his Easter chicken! 

Johnny waved from the 
window when Betty Sue started homeward. And the 
chicken on the window sill peeped out from its shell. 

When Betty Sue told Mother what she had done 
with her big brown egg, Mother kissed her. ‘That 
was a very special use for your egg, darling.” 

Betty Sue sighed happily: “It was a very special 
egg, Mother.” 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank you, God, for bread and 
milk, 
For vegetables and fruit; 
We know that wholesome foods 
like these 
Our growing bodies suit. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 
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Epo month our stamps tell 
the story of the Louisiana 
Purchase, by which the United 
States gained all the territory be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and 
the Mississippi River, a territory 
as large as the combined areas of 
most of the nations in Western 
Europe. England, Scotland, France, 
Spain, Germany, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and Italy could all be placed 
within the area of the Louisiana 
Purchase. The surprising thing is 
that our government got all this 
great territory without actually in- 
tending to get it. 

The map on the ten-cent stamp 


By Charles R. Strotz 


shows you the large and 
important part of the 
United States that was 
bought in 1803. 

Back in 1800, not long 
after the Revolutionary 
War, all this huge terri- 
tory came into the posses- 
sion of France. This did 

not make much difference to the 
United States, for at that time the 
States had their hands quite full 
finding enough people to settle the 
rich farm and grazing land be- 
tween the Allegheny Mountains 
and the Mississippi River. Why 
should they bother about strange 
lands farther west? 

However in 1802 the settlers in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky be- 
gan to complain to Washington. 
The French had closed the port 
of New Orleans at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. This was impor- 
tant to the settlers because as yet 
there were no railroads or good 


wagon roads across the mountains. 
To get their products to market 
they had to depend on the river. 
They floated their products down 
to New Orleans on flat boats and 
there loaded them on ocean-going 
vessels for New York and Phila- 
delphia and other ports. When 
the French closed the port of New 
Orleans they had no way to market 
their products. 

President Thomas Jefferson sent 
James Monroe to Paris to aid 
Robert Livingston, who was 
United States minister to France, 
in persuading the French to sell 
New Orleans and the land to the 
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(A story without words) 


By Ralph Lane 
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east of it to the United States. 
(Livingston’s picture is on the 
one-cent stamp.) Imagine his and 
Livingston’s surprise when Na- 
poleon, who was then ruling 
France, offered to sell the whole 
Louisiana Territory for $15,000, 
000—less than three cents an acre. 
Although that was a large sum of 
money for the struggling young 
American republic to spend, the 
envoys eagerly accepted Napo- 
leon’s offer. 

Some of the people at home 
were not quite so happy about the 
deal. They felt it was foolish to 
spend that much money for lands 
that might be worthless and that 
were inhabited only -by buffaloes 
and warlike Indians. 

Jefferson, Monroe, and Living- 
ston had a dream of a great Amer- 
ican empire of the West; and to- 
day that dream has come true 
within the bounds of the old 

(Please turn to page 32) 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of March 3 
There’s time for work and time 
for play: 
I need both for a happy day. 
For the week of March 10 
To win friends I must be a 
friend 


And loving thoughts to others 
send. 


For the week of March 17 
As I prepare for Easter day, 
O God, make my heart pure, I 
pray. 
For the week of March 24 


God lives in me as strength and 
health: 

This knowledge is my greatest 
wealth. 


For the week of March 31 


I talk to God; then silently 
I wait for Him to answer me. 
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E trust that our readers 

are enjoying our hobby cor- 
ner as much as we are enjoying the 
interesting letters that we receive. 
We only wish we had the space to 
print all of them, but since we do 
not, we try to let our correspond- 
ents tell of as many different hob- 
bies as possible. So if you have a 
different hobby we should appre- 
ciate having a letter from you tell- 
ing us about it. Remember the 
following rules: 

Address your letter to Editor, 
Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri, telling us what 
your hobby is. Use not less than 
75 words and not more than 150 
words. Be sure to give your name, 
address, and age. 


Dear Editor: 1 am eleven years old, 
and my little brother is eight years old. 
My hobby is airplanes, and my little 
brother’s hobby is flowers. I like to 
draw airplanes, and I also make them. 
I can take an airplane kit and make an 
airplane by the directions or I can 
make one from scraps that I happen to 
have, using my imagination for a 
guide—Milton Cox (11 years), Rte. 
1, Mack, Colo. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is paddling 
a boat. I am trying to learn how to do 


it well. There is no expense to it, as 
we make our own boat and paddle and 
we live just a few steps from the creek. 
Sometimes a neighbor leaves a boat in 
our care as it is inconvenient for him 
to take a boat out of the water and 
bring it back with him the next time. 
So we get to use it—Hazel Lee Hand, 
Luber, Ark. 


Dear Editor: In my spare time I col- 
lect pictures and stories of the Dionne 
quintuplets. I started my hobby in 
1935 so I could enter it in the San 
Diego exposition. Then I had only a 
few pictures. Now I have four very 
large books filled with pictures and 
stories about them. I have seen three 
of their motion pictures. They were 
“The Country Doctor,” “In Quintu- 
plet Land,” and “Five of a Kind.” 
—Frances Rotanzi (11 years), Ramona, 
Calif. 


Dear Editor: My favorite hobby is 
photography. This summer I visited 
many parts of Northern Michigan and 
took pictures wherever we stopped. 
My only troubles were holding my 
camera straight and getting my film 
rolled up tight. I send my pictures to 
every contest I hear of, and in order to 
do so I have to have them printed on 
glossy paper. But I think dull prints 
are prettier. I enjoy looking at pictures 
that other children have taken.—Lois 
Kohout, 1921 Elmwood Ave., Berwyn, 
Ill. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


as my Easter gift 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I am inclosing $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM to be sent 
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Dear Editor: 1 am just twelve years 
old and I have no brother or sister. My 
hobby is collecting pictures of movie 
stars. I put them in a scrapbook. I also 
have some pictures and autographs of 
famous football players from our State. 
—Joan Wilson (12 years), 2335 Brad- 
field Drive, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Our Stamp 
Collectors 
(Continued from page 31) 


Louisiana Purchase. The broad 
plains of Kansas, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, and the Dakotas, blanketed 
with fields of golden wheat, com- 
prise the “‘breadbasket of the 
world.” Oil pours from giant wells 
in Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Kansas. The Rocky 
Mountains with their unmatched 
scenic beauty have contributed 
their wealth of gold, silver, lead, 
and other minerals. Huge herds 
of sheep and cattle roam the range 
country of Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. Numerous towns and cities, 
joined by a network of highways 
and railroads, dot the plains and 
the mountains. Indeed the dream 
of the pioneers has come true in a 
more wonderful way than they 
could have imagined. 

It is little wonder that the 
United States proudly honored the 
hundredth anniversary of the 
Louisiana Purchase with the Saint 
Louis Exposition in 1904 (a year 
late). For this exposition and for 
the anniversary of the purchase 
was printed a set of five stamps. 
Two of these we have shown and 
talked about this month. The re- 
maining three stamps may be 
identified as follows: On the two- 
cent stamp is a portrait of Jeffer- 
son; on the three-cent stamp one 
of Monroe. President McKinley 
is entitled to his place on the five 
because as president he approved 
the government’s taking part in 
the anniversary exposition. 
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Story Friends 


A Book of 4 Stories 


for Boys and Girls 
1. The Sculptor’s 
j Little Daughter 


This fairy story tells about two 
sisters, Elsa and Elise, one 
e sweet and kind, the other vain 
and selfish. What part did 


s their fairy godmother play in 
a the story and what wonderful 
thing happened on Elsa’‘s 
y birthday? 

d 

d 2. Little Dog Lost 

1, 


A little dog, frightened, hun- 
Is gry, and shivering, is lost in 
the big out-of-doors. Why did 


e he run away from his home, 
n- and does he find a new home 
at last? 
Ss, 
ys 3. Billy Brag 
id 
Billy is unhappy and much 
m puzzled because his parents 
a insist on sending him far away 
to visit his aunt, telling him 
ry only that he must find the 
reason for himself. What does 
| Billy learn about himself be- 
1€ fore. he earns the right to re- 
he turn to his home? 
he 4. This Is Josetita 
nt 
‘ar Felipe wanted nice things for 
or his little sister: new sandals 


and aprons, new ribbon 
se bows. But there was no money 
to buy them, and Felipe was 


DS. troubled. How did he find a 

nd way to earn the money with 

1e- his own hands? 

be STORY FRIENDS carries full- 
page illustrations by Dorothy 

/O- Wagstatf. It is bound in blue 

er- cloth stamped in red. 

ne 

ley Price 50c 

ive 

ed UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 

in 917 TRACY. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Peter Rabbit Easter Puzzle 
By D. Nile Evans 


3 
" 
ACROSS 12. The other person 4. Any material that is 
d 
—“ 13. A pen for pigs mine 
2 - green vegetable 14. Abbreviation for 5. Opposite of west 
6. Timid 
3. A boy’s name 7. Also 
5. A holy day DOWN 8. Abbreviation for 
9. Stockings pound 
10. A motor coach 3. Son of God 11. You and me 


Answers to Last Month’s Puzzles: 


Wild Animals to Guess 
1. Reindeer, 2. hare, 3. lynx, 4. tapir, 


Find the President’s Name 


1. Lamp, 5. idol, 2. note, 4. cart, 


5. chipmunk. 6. oars, 7. lock, 3. nose: Lincoln. 
Great Men of the Month 
1, Washing-ton, 2. Link-on (Lincoln), A Queer Bed 
3. Long-fellow. River bed. 
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A Vow Greeting WE 


for Dad and Mother to send their ~ 


friends at Easter 


i persons like to send a special greet- 
ing to their friends at Easter, and you will find Unity’s new greeting 
booklet Prayer of Prayers ideal for this purpose. 


In this booklet Naomi Hale shares with you her early confused impressions of the Lord’s Prayer 
as well as the rich, satisfying revelation that came to her later. Sentence by sentence she inter- 
prets this greatest of prayers, showing you how simple it is, how fully it answers your every need. 
This booklet is appropriate to send any friend of yours at Easter. 


OTHER BOOKLETS 


Equally appropriate for Easter are the other greeting booklets briefly described on this page. All 
the booklets are of post-card size, and each has attractive, colorful covers. With each one we sup- 
ply a mailing envelope especially designed for Easter and requiring only one cent postage. Send 
for your booklets early and give yourself plenty of time to mail them to your friends for Easter. 


Greeting Booklets for All Y our Friends 


HOLY BREAD—A dollar given in Christ's | THE GREAT HELPER—Shows you how to the mother is led to pray, and then comes 


name brought new hope to a discouraged surrender your every problem to the heaven- the turning point. 


man and blessed many other persons in a 
day’s time. 


JOY COMETH—Otto had been given up 
to die, but his wife and his nurse called 
upon the Great Physician and saw Otto 
restored to perfect health. 


ONE PERFECT GIFT—A dramatization of 
the story of Jairus, whose little daughter 
Jesus called back to life. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE DAWN— 
Shows the reader how to face each new 
day with courage and faith. 


ly Father, knowing that He will solve each 
one in love and justice. 


THE PROTECTING PRESENCE—With 
the 91st Psalm as its theme this booklet 
brings you a beautiful message of inspira- 
tion and practical help. 


THE SONG OF LIFE—This is an inter- 
pretation of the beloved 23d Psalm in terms 
of everyday needs. 


THE TURNING... POINT—Just when 
things look blackest for a family of three, 


THE WAY OF FAITH—An elderly 
woman finds work for herself and proves 
that age and lack cannot defeat one who 
trusts in God. 


TWENTY-FOUR GOLDEN HOURS—A 
discontented girl finds new joy by living 
for twenty-four hours just as if Christ were 
walking by her side. 


WHERE BLESSINGS BEGIN—It took a 
chance visitor to show a discouraged farm 
woman how to triumph over monotony and 
gain a new outlook on life. 


Price of the booklets, 10 cents each; 12 for $1. 


Unity School of Christianity - 917 Tracy Avenue - Kansas City, Missouri 


Bridal wreath along’ x way, 


Scent of lila 
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oh ae ‘ A Easter really is close at hand. Look at your 
Rea, calendar and you will see that this year Easter Sunday _ 
Roe - falls on March 24, just after the arrival of spring. 
So right now is the time to order Wee Wisdom as 
4 your Easter gift co your little friend, especially as you 
¥ = will want him to have the very first chapter of the f 
Story that starts in the March number. 


“Tet” comes back to Wee Wisdom 
in a six-part story 


= ‘This story beings: more news of “Jet,” the boy whose 
adventures you enjoyed in “Jet’s Baggage” and “Jet's 
Friends.” You will find the new story “Jet's Cabin, 

Home” equally, interesting and exciting, and what 
treat it will be to your friend! 
on page 32 of this number to find the order 

_ blank. Fill it out and send it back today so that we can a . 
begin your friend’ s subscription with the March num- os a 
ber and mail it to him in time for Easter. Just $1 will 
oe bring Wee Wisdom to your friend for a whole year. oh coe 


Beddin trees and bigd songs gay, 38 
Overhead fair: 
hese are signs that spring is here, Le 
Easter day is very near. 
7 
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